Kelax,  qou  busq  people... 
have  a  Colceas  qou  w^orlc 


The  life  and  sparkle  of  Coca-Cola 
make  a  little  minute  a  big  rest. 
There’s  matchless  flavor  in  each 
frosty  bottle.  You’ll  like  it. 
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New  Year’s  Greeting  to  all  NANCY  NATIONALS!  Once  again  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  sent  me  greetings  at  Christmas  time.  I  wish  that  I  had  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  write  a  little  personal  note  of  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  your 
thoughtfulness.  I  assure  you  that  your  remembrances  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
very  encouraging  during  these  busy  days. 

I  want  to  report  that  we  have  made  our  first  investment!  Following  through 
on  the  recommendation  made  at  the  annual  meeting  that  we  invest  our  Life  Mem¬ 
bership  dues,  the  NEA  Division  of  Business  was  authorized  to  purchase  one  $1,G€0. 
U.  S.  Treasury  Bond,  2*4%  interest,  for  our  department.  The  income  will  go  into 
our  treasury  for  general  use. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  you  are  all  members  of  our  Enrollment 
Committee.  As  is  inevitable  when  dues  are  increased,  we  must  work  doubly  hard 
to  secure  members.  Our  dues  had  to  be  increased  because  we  were  operating  in 
the  “red.”  Costs  on  every  side  have  increased — publishing  THE  NATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  SECRETARY,  setting  up  programs  and  conferences  and  institutes, 
publicity,  mailing,  and  printing.  Your  officers  and  committees  spend  much  time  and 
effort  in  administering  the  entire  program  of  our  Association — along  with  full¬ 
time  jobs.  We  have  not  been  able  to  reimburse  them  for  full  travel  expenses.  Yet 
they  are  willing  to  give  of  their  “hard-earned”  money,  along  with  time  and  effort, 
so  that  our  work  will  continue  on  a  professional  status.  This  should  not  be  true  in 
an  organization  such  as  ours. 

On  every  hand  we  are  asked  why  we  do  not  do  more  to  help  the  individual 
secretary  on  her  job.  But  that  means  more  money  from  our  treasury.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  the  NEA  for  the  $2000  allotment  to  help  underwrite  our  first 
publication,  FILE  IT  RIGHT.  With  the  income  from  this  publication  and  increased 
dues,  we  hope  to  build  up  a  balance  in  our  treasury  out  of  which  to  finance  future 

£ublications  and  pamphlets,  and  to  carry  on  more  activities  and  programs  for  the 
snefit  of  all  educational  secretaries. 

Another  goal  toward  which  we  should  be  striving  is  the  one  of  establishing 
an  office  in  the  new  NEA  building  with  a  full-time  executive  secretary  for  our 
department.  I  feel  that  our  officers  and  committees  are  doing  a  commendable  job 
under  the  handicaps  of  having  mailings,  printing,  files,  etc.,  scattered  all  over  the 
country  and  with  records  and  material  being  shipped  around  with  the  change  of 
officers.  With  a  central  office  this  material,  and  at  least  part  of  the  work,  could  be 
consolidated,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  many 
facilities  offered  by  the  NEA  and  their  staff.  This  goal  is  in  the  dream  stage  just 
now,  but  a  dream  that  I  sincerely  hope  will  materialize  with  the  concerted  efforts  of 
all  for  a  bigger  and  more  serviceable  Association. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  keep  plugging  on  memberships  and  the  sale  of  FILE 
IT  RIGHT  in  your  area.  If  you  wish  copies  of  our  current  NANCY  NATIONAL 
brochure  which  contains  a  list  of  our  activities  and  a  membership  form  to  distribute, 
please  contact  me  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Best  wishes  to  all  for  a  Happy  and  Successful  New  Year, 

Emma  G.  Castner. 
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Hi*  "thortlHiiid"  way  ta 
•Hici*nt  MoiNtoiiaiK* 

•  SUPER  SHINE-ALL  —  neutral 
chemical  cleaner 

•  HIL-SWEEP — non-oily  dressing 
for  asphalt  tile 

•  SUPER  HIL-RRITE  —  water-re- 
sistant,  slip-resistant  wax 

•  STAR  GYM  FINISH — a  tough 
non-skid  topcoat 

•  ONEX-SEAL — protects  cement, 
terrazzo,  tile  and  marble 

•  WOOD  PRIMER — wood  sealer 
and  foundation  coat 

.  .  .  and  proved-in-action 

treatments  for  every  type 

of  floor. 


A  tot  \  V) 
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Ipr^  ($ou^nfud. 

H  with  aaj  adiool  floor  problem 
Jw  S  CrU  pB  the  HUlymrd  MAintaiii« 

*  ■  MMT.  He's  a  trained  floor  expert, 

,  ■  one  of  a  nationwide  staff, 

!u  rai  ■  located  near  you.  He  will  maka 

ressing  ■  *  coiftplete  floor  survey,  assist 

1  your  staff  in  proper  methods, 
iter-re-  I  Advice  and  help  are  free, 

h  1  .  ♦ .  r*mr  staff,  not  yoar 
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MAKE  120  BRIGHT  COPIES  A  MINUTE 
-IN  I  TO  4  COLORS  AT  ONCE  OF  ANY¬ 
THING  YOU  TYPE,  WRITE,  OR  DRAW 


•  NO  MATS 


•  NO  STENCILS! 
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with  MAGIC  Fingertip  Copy  Control  for 
All-Over  Brightness  of  Every  Copy 

•  The  new  Ditto  D-10  provides  the  quickest,  most 
economical  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  make 
copies.  It’s  ready  for  instant  use:  your  original 
writing,  typed  sheet  or  drawing  is  your  “Master" 
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MAGIC  CONTROL  INSURES  BRIGHT  COPIES 
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resisting  stainless  steel  parts.  Magic-copy  control  makes 
every  copy  clean-cut  and  bright.  Sure  and  simple,  0-10 
makes  an  expert  of  every  user,  let  us  prove  it  —  you 
be  the  judge!  DITTO,  Inc.  *204  W.  Harrison  St.. 
Chicago  12,  III.,  Branch#*  in  Principal  Cities. 
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MARY  E.  CARROLL 
Editor 


MARIE  M.  BEATTY 
AMistant  Editor 


The  year  1963  is  history.  As  we  look 
to  1954  and  the  years  ahead,  we  draw 
strength  to  dream  from  successes  and 
failures  of  the  past,  as  in  all  human 
beings  is  the  belief  that  the  same  mis¬ 
takes  cannot  be  repeated. 

We  look  toward  a  future  with  an  in¬ 
creased  membership  when  all  school 
secretaries  can  feel  a  part  of  the  great 
national  association  working  toward  a 
high  professional  level  in  school  circles. 

We  see  in  the  future  not  one  but  many 
publications  by  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries.  With  each 
publication  we  shall  feel  more  secure 
in  our  part  in  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls;  with  each  publication  we  shall 
hope  to  reach  and  help  the  school  sec¬ 
retaries  who  are  unable  to  attend  con¬ 
ventions  and  institutes. 

In  the  future  we  see  a  large  and  new 
National  Education  Association  building 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Down  one  corridor 
is  a  door  with  the  gold  lettering  “Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  National  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries”  and  behind  that 
door  will  be  a  full-time  paid  executive 


to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
national  association.  How  wonderful  this 
would  be  for  our  group;  what  prestige 
it  would  give  our  association  among  edu¬ 
cational  circles! 

The  ticking  clock,  however,  brings  us 
back  to  now  and  the  first  magazine  of 
the  young  year.  We  continue  to  think  of 
attitudes,  this  time  looking  to  one’s 
thoughts  and  how  they  affect  one’s  ex¬ 
pression,  titled  “Meditative  Makeup.” 

The  tools  for  the  school  secretary’s  job 
are  found  in  institutes  where  planned 
courses  are  scheduled  in  condensed  ses¬ 
sions,  writes  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Posey  as  he 
invites  us  to  Oregon  this  summer.  And 
particularly  as  reported  by  Mildred  Clark, 
the  Northwest  beckons  vacationers  to 
explore  a  country  rich  in  American  his¬ 
tory. 

From  history  we  learn  to  plan.  Plans 
that  are  dreams  can  become  realities  by 
everyone  working  together  in  1954  to 
build  a  larger  and  stronger  association 
worthy  of  being  a  professional  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mary  and  Marie 
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ABOUT  OUR  AUTHORS 


Oregon  Education  Association’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  Cecil  W.  Posey  concisely 
and  emphatically  shows  the  need  of  the 
educational  secretary  for  professional 
growth  if  she  is  to  keep  pace  with  mem- 
l^rs  of  the  great  team  of  educators  in 
American  Schools. 

Mr.  Posey  writes  from  experience 
gleaned  as  an  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pal  in  Portland  from  1940  to  1948  and 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Education  Association  since  July  1948. 
His  B.  S.  degree  was  earned  from  Eas¬ 
tern  Oregon  College  of  Education,  the 
A.  M.  from  University  of  Oregon,  and 
further  graduate  work  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Information  has  come  to  us  of  the 
great  help  Mr.  Posey  has  been  to  the 
Oregon  State  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries.  After  reading  his  article  we 
believe  you,  too,  will  look  forward  to 
meeting  him  this  summer  at  Eugene. 

MILDRED  S.  CLARK,  secretary  in  the 
administration  offices  of  the  Seattle  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  but  went  west  when  only  six 
years  of  age.  She  was  schooled  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  married  a  Michigan  man  and 
lived  in  Detroit  a  number  of  years  before 
establishing  a  permanent  home  in  Seat¬ 
tle. 

Before  her  husband’s  death  11  years 
ago,  Mildred  was  active  in  PTA,  state 
and  local  church  work,  and  YWCA.  She 
is  now  a  board  member  of  the  Seattle 
Association  of  School  Secretaries.  She 
has  a  flower  garden,  books,  music,  and 
a  sophomore  son  at  the  University  of 
Washington  who  keeps  her  young  in 
spirit! 

Mildred  makes  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  alive,  adventurous,  and  very 
recent.  We  probably  shall  feel  a  bit  guil¬ 
ty  at  the  ease  with  whom  we  get  there 
— even  if  we  were  to  thumb  a  ride! 

In  addition  to  full  time  ministerial 


duties  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Dr.  CARL  S.  WIN¬ 
TERS  lectures  to  many  groups,  but 
probably  to  more  teachers  over  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  than  to  any  other  one  profes¬ 
sional  audience.  He  says  teachers  are 
his  first  love  and  his  greatest  hobby. 
Your  editors  have  heard  him  speak  before 
large  crowds  as  well  as  in  small  groups 
around  the  banquet  table,  and  whether 
we  hear  his  message  through  the  ear 
delivered  in  person  or  through  the  eye 
and  the  written  page,  he  is  equally  in¬ 
spirational  and  thought-provoking. 

Dr.  Winters  used  the  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments  of  Human  Relations’’  originally 
in  an  address  to  a  large  meeting  of  sales 
executives.  While  containing  elements  of 
many  religions,  they  are  basically  a 
practical  and  profitable  philosophy  for 
guidance  in  our  personal  and  business 
lives. 

“Christian  personality  plus’’  best  des¬ 
cribes  CHRISTEEN  (Mrs.  Roy)  RAN- 
ACKER  of  Frankford,  Missouri.  Born 
and  reared  in  a  small  Missouri  town,  she 
has  been  keenly  interested  in  people  and 
especially  young  people  all  her  adult 
years. 

Although  she  never  realized  her  am¬ 
bition  of  becoming  a  school  teacher,  her 
influence  on  the  lives  of  young  people 
through  Sunday  School  classes  has  been 
strong,  and  she  has  changed  the  outlook 
of  many  a  girl  or  boy  who  needed  coun¬ 
seling. 

An  A-1  secretary  for  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Quincy  Railroad  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  now  a  rancher’s  wife, 
she  continues  her  work  with  “just  folks.’’ 
She  is  a  charter  member  of  Delta  Sigma, 
a  business  girls’  club  in  Hannibal.  A 
number  of  Hannibal  Public  School  secre¬ 
taries  are  also  members  of  Delta  Sigma, 
and  it  is  through  Georgia  Davis,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  board  of  education  there,  that 
we  learned  of  Mrs.  Ranacker  and  her 
writing  and  speaking. 
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PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH - 


A  SCHOOL  SECRETARY'S  BEST  FRIEND 

C.  W.  POSEY,  Executive  Secretary 
Oregon  Education  Association 
Portland,  Oregon 


A  few  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  school 
principal  it  was  the 
general  feeling  in  the 
school  building  that 
every  person  in  the 
building  who  worked 
for  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  was  a  member 
of  the  school  team. 
Each  school  em¬ 
ployee  had  a  task  to 
do  and  the  success  of 
the  school  program  depended  upon  how 
well  each  employee  did  his  task. 

The  keynote  for  maintaining  high  mor¬ 
ale  was  to  get  each  person  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  tasks 
of  the  other  people  in  the  building.  It  is 
easy  to  get  to  know  the  importance  of 
one’s  own  work.  But  to  really  appreciate 
the  importance  of  other  people’s  work 
is  not  so  easy.  Yet  any  discord  anywhere 
in  a  school  building,  any  criticism  of  any 
phase  of  work,  or  any  misunderstanding 
reflects  on  the  whole  group. 

Conversely,  a  job  well  done  in  any  area 
tends  to  bring  credit  to  the  entire  group. 

The  two  persons  in  key  positions  who 
can  appreciate  this  concept  of  teamwork 
are  the  school  principal  and  the  school 
secretary.  From  the  standpoint  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  pupils,  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  other  school  personnel,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  secretary  contacts 
more  individuals  each  day  than  the  school 
principal.  Thus,  the  school  secretary  be¬ 
comes  a  key  factor  in  building  good  school 
morale. 

Now  that  I  am  in  a  position  where  my 
attention  is  drawn  to  matters  that  are 
statewide  in  nature,  I  realize  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  the  school  secre¬ 
tary.  Today  we  see  many  attacks  upon 
the  schools,  new  school  legislation  being 


enacted,  school  tax  increases  at  the  state 
level,  statewide  improvements  in  retire- 
ment  programs  for  school  people,  and 
vast  improvements  in  school  buildings 
and  equipment.  All  of  these  things  tend 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  schools. 

The  school  secretary  has  a  stake  ia 
this  statewide  program.  After  all  the 
larger  program  is  made  possible  because 
of  a  good  local  school  program.  But  be¬ 
yond  that,  the  school  secretary  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  voter.  She  has  friends  whe 
vote  and  influence  state  policy.  Thus  I 
look  upon  the  secretary  as  a  member  of 
a  larger  team  working  to  improve  the 
public  schools. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
school  standards  have  risen  in  the  last 
few  years.  Readers  of  this  magazine  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  school  secretary  has  greatly 
increased.  But  if  the  school  secretary  ex¬ 
pects  to  realize  the  full  importance  of 
her  position  at  the  local  and  state  levels, 
she  must  continue  to  show  professional 
growth.  There  are  few,  if  any,  business, 
secretarial,  or  college  courses  designed 
for  the  school  secretary.  Her  job  is  so 
encompassing  and  calls  for  abilities  and 
skills  in  so  many  areas  that  no  training 
cour.se  has  yet  been  devised  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  for  this  particular  position.  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  reason  is  that  no  other  secretar¬ 
ial  position  exists  which  is  as  demanding. 

Most  school  secretaries  come  equipped 
with  skill  in  typing  and  shorthand.  But 
these  are  the  very  minimums  for  a  school 
secretary.  Every  school  secretary  knows 
that  she  learns  more  on  the  job  than  the 
original  preparation  she  brought  to  the 
job.  The  enormity  of  the  situation  grows 
if  the  secretary  is  capable  of  growth  and 
willing  to  grow. 

Thus,  professional  growth  on  the  job 
becomes  a  secretary’s  best  friend.  Why 


should  not  the  secretary  expect  to  jjrow 
in  knowledRe  and  understanding^  of  the 
school  program  from  the  local  to  the 
state  level?  All  other  employees  in  to¬ 
day’s  schools  attend  workshops,  confer¬ 
ences,  and  meetings  to  improve  their 
abilities  and  understandings.  The  key 
person  around  whom  the  whole  program 
revolves  is  the  school  secretary. 

The  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  is  dedicated  to  profes¬ 
sional  improvement.  The  State 
Educational  Secretaries  Associations  tie 
together  the  program  at  the  state  level. 
My  plea  is  that  the  school  secretary  must 
not  only  develop  a  complete  perspective 
of  her  position  in  the  local  situation,  but 
must  develop  a  perspective  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  total  state  educational  pictui’e 
and  in  the  national  picture.  This  larger 
growth  and  understanding  can  only  come 
through  continuous  professional  growth. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  here  the 
broad  nature  of  the  secretarial  job  at 
the  local  level.  That  is  the  first  level  of 
development,  growth  and  understanding. 
The  second  level,  at  the  state  and  na¬ 
tional  level,  really  reaches  into  the  upper 
professional  program.  Only  through  a 
continuous  program  of  “professional 
growth”  will  the  secretary  become  the 
thoroughly  professional,  competent,  and 
broadly  educated  person  needed  to  fill 
the  role  of  educational  secretary  in  the 
public  school  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  the 
state,  regional  and  national  conferences 
and  workshops  by  the  educational  secre¬ 
taries.  As  an  executive  of  a  statewide 
educational  association,  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  public  education,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  your  organization  and  its  fine 
leadership.  You  can  become  an  important 
force  and  ally  in  a  united  effort  to  build 
better  schools  in  our  nation. 

I  have  lead  with  interest  the  broad 
rogram  planned  for  your  institute  to 
e  held  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  July 
26-30,  1954.  The  planners  of  this  program 
had  in  mind  the  type  of  thing  I  have 
described  above.  There  is  recognition  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  secretarial  job  and 
personal  growth  of  the  individual.  But 
topics  on  school  law,  Northwest  history. 
United  Nations,  and  other  such  topics 
which  broaden  the  understanding  and 
perspective  of  the  school  secretary  are 
also  included. 

We  look  forward  to  having  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  of  our  nation  as  our 
guests  this  coming  summer. 


A  Good  Listener 

Dale  Richard  Wynn  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  has  written 
the  following  principles  basic  to  good 
listening  for  school  superintendents.  But 
there  is  good  advice  here  for  the  rest  of 
us  as  well.  The  statements  are  adapted 
from  Educational  Trends,  Issue  Number 
553,  an  Arthur  C.  Croft  publication. 

To  be  a  good  listener: 

•  Listen  until  people  “are  run  down” 
when  they  come  to  you  with  a  problem, 
.  .  .  It  is  a  mistake  to  react  to  early  state¬ 
ments,  because  they  are  frequently  warm¬ 
ing  up  ...  or  testing  the  limits.  .  .  . 

•  Get  people  to  talk  freely  about  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  important  to  them,  and 
take  time  to  listen  to  them.  .  .  .  Dis¬ 
traught  people  are  like  alarm  clocks. 
They  have  high  potential  energy  and 
pose  a  real  threat  as  long  as  they  are 
wound  up.  They  can  be  stopped  arbi¬ 
trarily,  but  that  doesn’t  relieve  the  ten¬ 
sion  or  era.se  the  potential.  One  can  deal 
effectively  with  them  only  after  they  are 
completely  run  down. 

•  Attempt  to  orient  the  speaker’s  re¬ 
marks  to  their  proper  context.  It  is  quite 
important  to  know  what  a  person  is 
really  concerned  about  before  trying  to 
act  on  the  verbal  manifestation  of  his 
complaint.  .  .  . 

Frequently  the  person  himself  does  not 
perceive  the  sentiments  that  underlie  a 
particular  dissatisfaction.  But  if  he  is 
encouraged  to  talk  freely,  the  effect  is 
not  only  cathartic  for  him  but  also  a  rev¬ 
elation  for  the  listener. 

•  Refrain  from  hasty  disapprobation. 
Don’t  argue.  The  importance  lies  in  his, 
not  your,  recognition  of  the  need  for 
changed  behavior  or  attitude. 

•  Listen  not  only  to  what  he  says  but 
also  to  what  he  does  not  say.  .  .  .  Fre¬ 
quently  that  which  he  does  not  say  is  as 
revealing  as  that  which  he  verbalizes. 

•  Relax ;  make  the  conversation  un¬ 
hurried  and  unharried.  .  .  .  The  problem 
may  be  more  important  than  his  first 
words  indicate. 

•  Express  appreciation  for  his  bring¬ 
ing  the  problem  to  you.  It  is  completely 
disarming  to  be  thanked  for  presenting  a 
criticism  or  grievance.  It  establishes  .  . . 
rapport  for  future  conversations  and  lets 
the  person  depart  with  a  constructive  at¬ 
titude. 

•  Be  available  for  listening  purposes. 
.  .  .  Planning  blocks  of  time  for  listening 
purposes  is  a  concern  that  few  admin¬ 
istrators  can  afford  to  ignore  in  a  .  .  . 
democratic  enterprise. 
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Today’s  smart  secretary  relies  on  the 
new  Remington  Electric  typewriter  to 
produce  more  letters  in  so  much  less  time , 
with  so  little  effort.  Distinctive  type 
styles  make  each  letter  as  neat  as  a  page 
in  a  typing  manual.  Send  for  free  bro¬ 
chure"  Beauty  and  the  Best"  (RE8321). 
316  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


for  the  smart  woman  of  letters . . 


the 


typewriters 


ON  TO  OREGON 


MILDRED  S.  CLARK 
Secretary,  Seattle  Public  Schools 
Seattle,  WashinKton 


Dear  Nancy:  itself  depended  upon  lightening  the  loads 

The  folk  out  here  in  the  Pacific  North-  and  clinging  prayerfully  to  horses  who 
west  are  very  proud  and  thrilled  that  you  ^he  icy  rush  of  the  swift- 

are  paying  us  a  visit  in  July.  Some  of  flowing  streams. 

them  have  expressed  a  wish  that  you  could  Perhaps  your  car  will  suddenly  come 
know  a  little  about  to  a  historical 

marker  which  tells 
that  you  have  come 
to  the  Continental 
Divide.  We  are  told 
that  on  July  4,  1836 
Narcissa  Whitman 
and  Eliza  Spalding 
crossed  over  the 
crest  of  Old  South 
Pass  and  knelt  to 
drink  from  Pacific 
Springs,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  ran  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Can 
you  imagine  their 
thoughts  when  they 
first  realized  that 
they  were  at  last  in 
the  Oregon  Country 
and  that  now  they 
truly  belonged  to  the 
West! 

Quite  surely  Nan¬ 
cy,  you’ll  cross  one 
of  the  Three  Forks 
of  the  Missouri  Riv¬ 
er  —  the  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Galla¬ 
tin  Rivers  —  all 
named  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  when  their  ex- 
pedition  realized 
that  each  of  these 
was  not  the  real  Mis¬ 
souri  but  a  tributary 
of  that  grand  old 
stream. 

It  was  the  search 
for  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  through  or 
around  the  Conti- 

XUV..1VJ  nent  of  North  Amer- 

to  this  prized  posses-  A$tor  Column,  ica,  that  led  Captain 

sion  when  her  life  Aotoria,  Oregon  James  Cook  to  these 
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shores  in  the  spring  of  1778.  He  sailed  The  overland  exploration  of  the  North- 
from  England  around  Africa,  past  Aus-  west  began  around  1805  when  Lewis  and 
tralia  and  northeastward.  Following  this  Clark  were  sent  out  by  President  Jeffer- 
route,  and  after  his  discovery  of  the  son  to  strengthen  American  claims  upon 
Hawaiian  Islands,  (which  is  another  the  area  beyond  the  Rockies.  Do  you  re¬ 
story)  he  reached  the  Pacific  Northwest  member  how  the  Indian  maiden,  Saca- 
at  a  point  almost  due  west  of  the  city  of  jawea,  guided  them  on  this  expedition? 
Eugene,  Oregon !  There  are  many  tales  of  her  wisdom  and 

Although  Captain  Cook  did  not  find  loyalty.  Her  presence  helped  win  the 
the  Northwest  Passage,  nor  discover  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  along  the  way. 
Columbia  River,  his  expedition  did  much  Traveling  on  horseback,  in  canoes,  and 
to  focus  attention  on  this  Northwest  on  foot  these  fearless  people  were  the 
Country,  so  immense  and  with  all  its  first  to  travel  to  the  Northwest  Pacific 
wealth  of  resources.  He  made  the  first  Ocean  by  foot  in  the  name  of  the  United 
scientific  surveys  along  the  coast  of  the  States  of  America. 

Pacific  Northwest,  and  seems  to  have  Nancy,  you  will  thrill  again  to  the 
been  remarkably  accurate.  He  traded  story  when  you  remember  how  they  low- 
for  rich  furs  from  the  Indians  at  Nootka  ered  their  canoes  by  rawhide  thongs  over 


Sound  on  what  is  now  known  as  Van¬ 
couver  Island  and  started  the  British  fur 
trade  on  the  west  coast. 

Nootka  was  the  destination  of  the 
British  Captain  George  Vancouver  and 
of  the  American  Captain  Robert  Gray 
when  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  waters 
off  of  the  Washington  coast  in  1792. 

It  was  Captain  Gray  who  suspected 
that  a  large  river  lay  beyond  the  shallow 
bar  on  the  edge  of  the  Oregon  coast.  He 
sailed  his  ship,  “The  Columbia”  up  the 
river  50  miles,  but  at  that  time  had  no 
conception  of  its  great  course  clear  to  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains.  He  named 
it  the  “Columbia  River”  in  honor  of  his 
ship.  This  was  May  11,  1792,  and  since 
he  was  an  American  he  claimed  the  river 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Vancouver  sailed 
northward.  In  a  park  in  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  stone  monument  marks  the 
place  where  he  took  possession  of  the 
land  on  the  birthday  of  King  George  III 
of  England,  June  4,  1792.  He  continued 
his  explorations  of  the  waters  off  the 
Washington  coast,  naming  Puget  Sound, 
Whidby  Island,  Mt.  Rainier,  Mt.  Baker, 
the  city  of  Bellingham,  and  countless 
other  familiar  spots,  including  the  Island 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  discoveries  and  reports  of  these 
two  captains  led  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  become  rival  claimants  for  the 
Northwest. 

Up  to  this  time,  Nancy,  this  was  still  a 
vast  unknown  country.  There  were  many 
Indian  tribes;  and  game,  fish  and  fowl 
were  abundant,  but  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  guarded  by  giant  evergreens,  high 
cliffs  and  rocks,  washed  with  sunshine 
one  day  and  shrouded  in  fog  and  salt 
spray  the  next  loomed  dark  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  The  hardy  sea  captains  were  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  fur  trade  and  did  not  visu¬ 
alize  the  lush  meadows  that  lay  beyond 
the  rocky  shores. 


Celilo  Falls  in  the  Columbia  River.  Later 


SEXTON  searches  the  four  cor* 
ners  of  the  world  to  bring  you 
fish  and  sea  food  delicacies  that 
make  your  salads,  entrees  and 
hors  d’oeuvres  truly  “out  of  this 
world.”  Only  the  choicest,  most 
delicate  portions  are  packed  un¬ 
der  the  Sexton  Quality  label. 
Tuna,  lobster,  sardines,  smoked 
oysters  and  caviar  are  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  independent  food  stores. 

Mm  SmOmi  4  SMMa  feiMNk  CMMoSb  M, 
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if  you  keep  the  “boss”  and  teachers  posted 
on  the  latest  in  the  educational  world! 
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on  they  came  to  the  Cascades,  rushing 
and  hissing  and  boiling.  They  had  to 
choose  between  the  high  banks  on  both 
sides  or  the  dangerous  Cascades.  Finally 
they  decided  to  navigate  the  Cascades. 
Sliding  the  canoes  along  on  poles  from 
rock  to  rock  they  at  last  got  into  stretches 
of  open  water  and  so  down  the  wide 
Columbia  to  the  ocean. 

A  camp  site  was  erected  at  Fort  Clat¬ 
sop,  a  spot  back  from  the  ocean,  and  a 
crude  sign  erected: 

“Captain  William  Clark  —  Dec.  3,  1805 
By  land  U. States  in  1804-1805” 

That  really  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
was  it! 

A  monument  to  Sacajawea  stands  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Sacajawea  Park 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River  in 
Washington,  marks  the  first  landing 
place  on  a  Columbia  River  shore. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German  immi¬ 
grant  to  the  United  States  set  up  a  fur 
trading  headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  1808.  Astoria,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  port,  now  stands  at  that  spot.  The 
Astor  Column,  topping  a  steep  hill  back 
of  the  city,  is  a  tribute  to  his  vision,  and 
to  all  those  brave  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  wilderness  on  foot  to  the  sea. 


During  the  war  of  1812  Astor’s  repre¬ 
sentative  sold  the  business  to  the  British 
Northwest  Company,  which  later  became 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin,  the  agent  for  this  company, 
moved  the  business  to  Fort  Vancouver 
on  the  Columbia.  He  is  said  by  historians 
to  have  l>een  the  most  important  single 
figure  in  the  Northwest  for  the  next  22 
years.  The  Indians  called  him  “White- 
Headed  Eagle”.  His  policy  was  to  direct 
all  travelers  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  hopes  that  the  area  now 
included  in  the  state  of  Washington 
would  remain  under  the  British  flag. 

In  1832  a  party  of  Nez  Perce  Indians 
traveled  to  St.  Louis  on  foot  to  ask  in¬ 
structions  about  the  “White  Man’s  God”. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  a 
party  headed  by  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  to 
Oregon’s  Willamette  Valley  in  1834. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  inspired  by  the 
Indian’s  plea,  offered  his  services  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  representing  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Congregational  Churches. 
Just  think,  in  1835,  this  was  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  territory! 

His  bride,  Narcissa  Prentice,  and  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Spalding  together 
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with  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray  joined  him  in  this 
cross-country  journey.  Never  before  had 
white  women  undertaken  such  a  trip ! 
This  party  was  also  the  first  to  use  a 
wagon  through  the  Rockies.  After  Nar- 
cissa  abandoned  her  trunk,  Dr.  Whitman 
later  on  had  to  leave  the  wagon  at  the 
east  crossing  of  the  Snake  River  at  Fort 
Boise.  As  late  as  1860  it  was  known  to 
be  there  but  we  are  told  it  never  reached 
the  Mission. 

Many  stories  have  been  written  about 
the  Whitmans  and  their  Mission.  They 
selected  a  site  on  the  Walla  Walla  River 
for  their  station.  This  was  in  the  country 
of  the  Cayuse  Indians.  They  called  it 
Wai-i-lat-pu,  “the  place  of  rye  grass”. 

The  Spaldings  settled  among  the  Nez 
Perces,  90  miles  eastward,  near  where 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  now  stands.  They  named 
their  station,  “Lapwai”. 

Aside  from  the  ministry  of  teaching 
and  healing  which  the  Whitman  Party 
brought  to  the  Territory,  we  are  indebted 
to  Marcus  Whitman  for  his  vision  and 
dogged  insistence  that  Americans  must 
settle  north  of  the  Columbia.  As  was  said 
before,  up  to  this  time  most  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  flocking  to  the  Willamette 
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He  returned  to  the  east  in  the  dead  of 
the  winter  of  1842  to  see  that  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Territory  was  given  more  attention 
in  the  Capitol.  In  1843  a  large  party  of 
emigrants  were  heading  west  and  he 
journeyed  with  them,  the  first  of  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  wagon  trails  headed  “On 
to  Oregon”,  over  the  Oregon  Trail.  Some 
of  the  wagon  ruts  of  the  Old  Trail  may 
still  be  seen.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  some 
up  Windlass  Hill  from  Ash  Hollow,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Do  you  recall  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  offer  of  the  Columbia  River  as  a 
boundary  and  how  “fifty-four,  forty  or 
fight”  became  the  1844  American  cam¬ 
paign  slogan?  It  was  in  1846  that  the 
49th  Parallel  finally  became  the  interna¬ 
tional  boundary.  But  on  November  29, 
1847,  Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman  and 
12  other  persons  in  the  Mission  were 
massacred  by  Indians.  That  is  a  story 
all  by  itself.  Surely  though  it  was  not 
the  end  but  the  beginning  of  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  he  visioned  for  this  North¬ 
west. 

Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  is  a  monument  to  his 
dreams.  It  is  a  monument  created  by 
other  selfless  pioneers.  Myra  and  Cush¬ 
ing  Eells,  who  were  their  friends,  labored 
all  their  lives  to  further  this  dream  and 
in  their  short  life  time  through  rigorous 
self-denial  gave  over  $10,000.00  toward 
this  institution.  These  are  the  people  who 
left  comfortable  homes  and  braved  sand 
and  dust  storms,  thunderstorms,  hail  and 
rain,  thick  dust  and  deep  mud,  ice  and 
snow,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  poor  food,  fre¬ 
quent  lack  of  water,  to  settle  in  the  great 
Northwest. 

Eventually  the  Territory  was  divided 
and  the  area  north  of  the  Columbia  be¬ 
came  Washington  Territory.  Just  last 
November,  195^3,  Washington  State  cele¬ 
brated  its  first  Centennial.  You  may  re¬ 
call  that  Seattle,  Washington,  was  named 
after  Chief  Seattle  of  the  Suquamish 
tribe.  His  friendly  acceptance  of  the 
white  men  has  become  a  classic  of  North¬ 
west  history  which  has  immortalized  him. 

The  “Mercer  Girls”  expedition  is  one 
of  the  colorful  spots  in  the  mosaic  of 
Seattle  history.  The  1860  census  listed  a 
population  of  something  like  300  white 
people  in  all  of  King  County.  This  in¬ 
cluded  Seattle,  which  is  the  county  seat. 
Half  of  this  population  were  young  un¬ 
married  men.  Asa  Mercer,  a  far-sighted 
young  man  of  22,  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  young  women  to  Puget  Sound 
to  bring  about  a  better  ratio.  After  much 
financial  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  ar¬ 
ranging  to  bring  a  party  of  100  people, 
including  36  maiden  ladies  and  10  wid- 


ows,  around  the  Horn  as  far  as  San 
Francisco.  The  98-day  sail  ended  there 
for  lack  of  finances.  However,  most  of 
the  Mercer  Girls  finally  secured  passage 
and  eventually  arrived  in  Seattle.  Some 
of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  city  still 
recount  that  grandma  was  a  “Mercer 
Girl”. 

Many  comical  situations  arose  during 
those  early  days  but  the  “Pig  War”  is 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  associated 
with  Northwest  history.  When  the  49th 
Parallel  was  adopted  as  a  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions  west  of  the  Rockies,  Van¬ 
couver  Island  was  given  to  the  British. 
The  channel  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  mainland  was  to  be  another  part 
of  the  boundary.  However,  there  were 
actually  two  channels  and  both  British 
and  Americans  occupied  land  in  this  San 
Juan  Island  group.  One  day  in  1859  a 
British  owned  pig  uprooted  some  Ameri¬ 
can-planted  potatoes  and  such  a  to-do 
you  never  saw!  Generals,  captains  and 
infantry  were  called  out.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  threat  of  war  over  this 
affair  for  a  13-year  period.  Eventually 
with  the  out-break  of  the  Civil  War,  this 
tension  lessened  as  other  more  serious 
storm  clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

Travelers  to  the  Northwest  are  always 
interested  in  our  Indian  lore  and  the 


Totem  Poles  with  their  legends.  They 
are  not  so  typical  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  as  they  are  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island  and  Alaska  but  you  will 
be  seeing  them  in  your  travels.  The  In¬ 
dians  who  lived  in  the  plains  painted  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  legends  on  their  teepees, 
other  tribes  wove  story  designs  into 
blankets  and  baskets,  but  Northwest 
Coast  Indians  carved  their  records  on 
cedar  poles.  This  became  almost  a  lost 
art  until  late  years  when  I  am  told  both 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  govern¬ 
ments  have  established  training  courses 
to  revive  this  Indian  picture  carving. 

Some  totem  poles  record  the  legends  of 
a  tribe,  and  some  commemorate  one  spe¬ 
cial  event.  It  is  also  said  there  were 
“ridicule"  poles  which  were  put  up  to 
embarass  some  persons.  The  carvings  on 
the  totem  poles  represent  real  people, 
animals,  birds  and  fish,  and  each  one 
illustrated  some  story  or  part  of  a  story. 
A  pole  is  always  read  from  the  top  down. 
“Thunder  Bird”  Park  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 
has  a  fine  collection  of  totem  poles. 

Well,  Nancy,  we  are  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  your  coming.  The  Northwest 
has  blossomed  because  of  the  vision  and 
labors  of  hundreds  of  brave  men  and 
women  like  the  ones  I  have  recounted 
here.  Give  them  a  silent  salute  as  you, 
too,  come  “On  to  Oregon”. 


The  Time 

to  Prepare  for  the  Future  of  your  Textbooks  is 
before  they  become  soiled  and  worn. 
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sity  for  getting  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  your  Textbook  Dollar. 
Holden  Covers  take  the  wear  and  grime  instead  of  the  books. 

You  can’t  make  an  old,  damaged  book  new — but  you  can  prevent  a 
new  book  from  quickly  growing  old — with 

HOLDEN  COVERS 
Get  the  Holden  Habit  —  It  Pays 

Samples  free 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 
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NANCY'S  SCORE  FOR  FIFTY- FOUR 


Institutes  1954 

MARTHA  S.  LUCK.  Chairman 
Institute  PlanninK  Committee 


In  the  October  issue  we  gave  you 
“facts  and  fif^ures”  about  1963  Institutes 
which  we  hope  you  are  using  wisely  in 
strategic  spots — such  facts  as  how  many 
secretaries  were  given  extra  time  off 
during  the  summer  to  attend  Institutes 
and  how  many  were  given  financial  as¬ 
sistance  by  their  schools  in  order  that 
they  might  attend.  Publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  can  best  be  done  by  you! 

Speaking  of  publicity,  each  of  the 
schools  sponsoring  Institutes  in  this  sum¬ 
mer  of  1954  is  about  to  go  to  press  with 
its  brochure  outlining  the  Institute  pro¬ 
gram.  The  members  of  our  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Secretaries  will 
receive  copies  of  all  three  programs.  You 
don’t  need  to  attend  all  three — one  will 
be  enough;  well,  two  if  you  insist! 

Your  Institute  Committee  has  been 
busy  helping  plan  the  classes  and  work¬ 
ing  on  other  details  involved  in  these 
interesting  and  exciting  one-week  pro¬ 
grams.  Now,  we  need  help  from  you — 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Many  who  have  attended  an  Institute 
have  commented  that,  even  though  the 
instruction  in  each  case  was  excellent 
and  the  faculty  members  interested,  that 
more  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  .short  period  of  time  available  “if  the 
faculty  had  known  who  we  are  before 
they  come  to  teach  us.”  And  this  is  where 
your  committee  needs  help! 


Who  are  we?  How  would  you  describe 
NANCY?  What  would  you  tell  a  speech 
teacher  at  Pumpkin  Center  College,  or  an 
office  manager  from  business,  or  a  college 
professor  of  history  about  the  probable 
make-up  of  his  class  in  an  Institute  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  his  teaching 
assignment  ?  How  old  is  NANCY  ?  Where 
does  she  work?  How  much  previous  edu¬ 
cation  has  she  had?  How  much  experi¬ 
ence? 

Now  this  is  truly  a  challenge  for  every 
interested  Association  member.  We  have 
an  artistic  picture  of  NANCY — let’s  have 
a  word  description  of  her.  Send  your  one 
or  two  paragraph  description  (or  1,000 
or  2,C00  word  essay)  about  NANCY  to 
me,  at  339  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 
11,  Illinois,  and  I’ll  pass  the  information 
along  to  the  faculty  persons  who  will  be 
teaching  in  the  1S64  Institutes.  They  will 
be  better  prepared  and  your  Institute 
Committee  will  be  grateful. 

NANCY  says,  “Now  that  you  have 
those  new  1964  calendars  on  your  desks, 
put  a  circle  around  one  of  the  following 
weeks,  and  meet  me  on  the  campus — ” 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 
—July  26-30. 

Central  Michigan  College  of  Education, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan — July  19-23, 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire — August  2-6. 
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MEDITATIVE  MAKE-UP 

Mrs.  ROY  RANACKER 
Frankford,  Missouri 


Perhaps  no  man  in 
history  has  taught 
more  women  how  to 
be  beautiful  than 
John  Robert  Powers, 
who  thirty-two  years 
ago  founded  the 
world  famous 
Powers  Modeling 
Agency.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  phys¬ 
ical  attractiveness: 

“I  sincerely  bel  eve 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unattractive 
woman.  There  is  only  the  woman  who 
fails  to  make  the  most  of  herself.  Beauty 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  developing 
your  own  natural  resources.  And  here 
to  help  you  achieve  the  beauty,  success, 
and  happiness  you  want,  are  my  seven 
golden  rules: 

1.  Make  the  most  of  your  hair  and 
face. 

2.  Hold  your  head  proudly  erect. 

3.  Walk  smoothly  and  with  rhythm. 

4.  Sit  and  stand  gracefully. 

5.  Dress  to  suit  your  face  and  figure. 

6.  Let  your  voice  speak  well  of  you. 

7.  Develop  new  loveliness  and  charm 
by  focusing  attention  on  your  best  fea¬ 
tures.” 

Added  to  these  seven  rules  for  phys¬ 
ical  attractiveness,  we  have  this  thought 
provoking  advice  regarding  make-up  for 
the  mind  from  Miss  Lois  Etzold,  director 
and  instructor  in  some  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  modeling  schools  in  this  country: 
“The  real  secret  of  achieving  charm  and 
poise  is  to  think  GOOD  thoughts  and 
practice  being  charming  in  your  own 
home,  then  when  you  are  out  among  peo¬ 
ple,  you  will  be  naturally  charming  and 
poised.” 

It  is  with  the  latter  thought  in  mind 
that  we  .shall  apply  our  Meditative  Make¬ 
up. 

I’m  sure  we  all  know  that  any  glamor¬ 
ous  make-up  has  to  have  a  good  basic 


foundation.  If  our  thoughts  are  depres¬ 
sing,  our  bodies  tense,  our  hearts  filled 
with  fear,  we  can  lather  on  cold  cream 
by  the  ton,  and  pat  our  chins  until  our 
arms  drop  off,  but  we  can’t  get  rid  of 
the  scowl  and  sagging  lines.  We  will 
only  be  wasting  cosmetics  and  time  un¬ 
less  we  lay  our  foundation  with  make-up 
for  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

I  once  read  an  article  proving  this 
theory — would  you  like  to  prove  it  your¬ 
self?  First,  see  what  happens  when  you 
fill  your  mind  with  disturbing  thoughts. 
Sit,  in  front  of  your  mirror — now,  close 
your  eyes  and  deliberately  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thoughts: 

1.  I  hate  Mrs.  X. 

2.  I  feel  my  husband,  or  family, 
doesn’t  appreciate  me. 

3.  I’m  sure  the  new  girl  in  the  office 
will  never  be  dependable. 

4.  I  think  the  world  is  in  a  mess. 

5.  I’m  worried  about  my  health. 

6.  I  don’t  want  to  grow  old. 

You’ve  done  pretty  well  so  far;  hate, 
fear,  envy,  self-pity.  Now,  open  your 
eyes  and  look  in  the  mirror — your  face 
probably  looks  like  an  old  wet  sock. 
What  good  would  the  finest  make-up  do 
over  a  foundation  like  that? 

Close  your  eyes  again  and  relax! 
Imagine  that  you  are  a  large  burlap  bag 
filled  with  potatoes.  Someone  has  just 
cut  the  string  and  all  the  potatoes  are 
rolling  out.  What  could  be  more  relaxed 
than  an  empty  burlap  bag?  Now,  hook 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  up  to  the  top 
of  your  ears — bring  all  the  lines  up  and 
keep  them  there  while  you  think  these 
thoughts,  or  ones  similar  that  fit  your 
situation : 

1.  Hating  Mrs.  X  isn’t  going  to  do 
her  any  harm,  but  next  time  I  see  her 
she  may  notice  how  much  it’s  aged  me. 

2.  Do  I  appreciate  my  husband?  Have 
I  told  him  that  I  love  and  appreciate  him 
lately?  And  the  family — could  it  be  MY 
attitude  that  is  causing  the  trouble? 
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Perhaps  I  should  take  the  big  chip  off 
my  shoulder  and  substitute  a  smile — it 
would  be  much  easier  to  carry. 

3.  The  new  girl  in  the  office — as  her 
employer,  or  co-worker,  where’s  my 
sense  of  humor — I  wonder  what  they 
thought  of  me  when  I  first  put  in  my 
appearance?  Why  not  try  giving  her  an 
encouraging  lift— I’ve  heard  the  person 
you  help  most  when  giving  an  encourag¬ 
ing  lift  is  not  the  other  fellow,  but  your¬ 
self.  You  can’t  remain  dissatisfied  if  you 
are  busy  doing  something  to  help  some¬ 
one  else. 

4.  When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  into 
the  world  two  thousand  years  ago,  He 
found  things  in  a  mess  too,  but  His 
teachings  changed  history.  Perhaps  1 
can’t  do  momentous  things,  but  why  not 
accept  the  challenge?  Like  the  disciple 
Andrew,  do  what  you  can.  We  know 
very  little  about  Andrew,  save  that  he 
was  Simon  Peter’s  brother  and  one  of 
the  first  to  follow  Jesus.  Then  the  scrip¬ 
ture  says,  “Andrew  immediately  sought 
out  his  own  brother  and  said  to  him,  ‘we 
have  found  the  Messiah’,  and  he  brought 
him  to  Jesus”.  What  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  that  one  act  has  had  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity! 

5.  If  I’m  worried  about  my  health, 
what  am  I  doing  about  it?  I  think  I  will 
go  to  a  good  doctor,  have  a  thorough 
physical  examination  and  if  he  finds 
something  wrong,  let  him  do  something 
aiwut  it.  If,  however,  he  finds  that  I’m 
imagining  a  lot  of  things,  and  mine  is 
chiefly  a  nervous  condition.  I’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that  myself. 

There  is  a  legend  at  Harvard  that  the 
late  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  beloved 
Dean  of  the  College,  once  asked  a  student 
why  he  had  failed  to  complete  an  asign- 
ment.  “I  wasn’t  feeling  very  well,  sir,” 
said  the  student.  “Mr.  Smith”,  said  the 
Dean,  “I  think  that  in  time  you  may 
perhaps  find  that  most  of  the  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  people  who  aren’t 
feeling  very  well.”  I  have  often  thought 
of  this  remark  and  wondered  whether 
Dean  Briggs,  a  man  of  none  too  robust 
health,  may  not  have  been  feeling  a 
little  seedy  himself  when  he  uttered  it; 
whether  he  may  not  have  dragged  him¬ 
self  to  the  office  that  morning  only  be¬ 
cause  he  put  his  responsibilities  ahead  of 
his  comforts. 

The  Dean  knew  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sensibly  prudent  attitude  to¬ 
ward  one’s  health.  But  he  also  knew 


that  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  lazi¬ 
ness  are  practically  identical;  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  not 
feeling  well  and  not  feeling  like  doing 
a  hard  job. 

“Again  and  again  Dean  Briggs’  state¬ 
ment  comes  back  to  me  on  those  dismal 
mornings  when  it  seems  outrageous  that 
anybody  should  have  to  settle  down  to 
work  at  eight  o’clock.  And  I  start  laugh¬ 
ing  at  myself  and  presently  I  feel  more 
like  buckling  down  and  doing  the  thing 
that  has  to  be  done.”  (Frederick  Lewis 
Allen  in  “This  Week”.) 

6.  I  don’t  want  to  grow  old  and  I’m 
sure  I  have  plenty  of  company  on  that 
score.  But  I  can’t  stop  time  in  its  tracks 
— what  is  aging  anyway?  Why  is  Ruth 
so  much  older  than  Jane,  when  they 
were  born  the  same  year  and  apparently 
have  shared  equally  in  the  good  and  bad 
things  life  brings  to  all  of  us?  Actually 
the  specific  reason  why  we  become  old 
as  we  pass  through  time  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery — but  the  reason  Ruth  is  older  than 
Jane,  is  probably  because  she  refuses  to 
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do  as  Old  Uncle  Mose,  “jest  cooperate 
wif  de  inevitable,” 

We  can,  if  we  choose,  add  to  our  years 
certain  qualities  which  will  keep  us  young 
in  spirit,  regardless  of  our  age: 

Be  a  collector,  at  a  price  anyone  can 
afford — collect  happy  memories,  like  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  breakfast  table,  egg  yolks 
in  a  blue  bowl,  fire  in  an  open  grate,  a 
valley  filled  with  the  hush  of  early  morn¬ 
ing,  Sunday  church  bells,  a  river  by 
moonlight — this  will  keep  you  in  tune 
with  God’s  harmony  and  can  fill  your 
soul  with  peace. 

Take  time  to  live — we  are  all  so  bent 
on  earning  our  daily  bread  and  getting 
it  on  the  table,  that  too  often  we  never 
take  time  to  taste  it. 

Laugh  a  bit  every  day;  preferably  at 
your.self — I  shall  never  forget  those  first 
years  of  our  marriage  when  my  husband 
learned  that  he  had  married  a  chronic 
worrier.  Often  he  would  inquire  as  he 
left  the  house  each  morning,  “Are  you 
sure  you  have  enough  to  worry  alraut 
while  I’m  away — if  not,  I  will  gladly 
think  of  something  for  you!” 

Laugh  because  the  world  needs  the 
sanity  of  laughter.  It  is  a  tonic  for  body, 
mind  and  soul.  One  who  has  lost  his 
sense  of  humor  rides  through  life  in  a 
wagon  without  springs,  feeling  every 
jolt  and  every  rock. 

Try  to  LIVE  ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME, 
adjusting  yourself  to  what  IS.  Don’t 
keep  trying  to  readjust  everything  to 
your  own  desires. 

And  lastly — resolve  to  give  something 
of  yourself  each  day;  a  cheery  card  or 
letter  to  a  shut-in,  an  unexpected  visit 
to  some  lonely  person  in  hospital  or 
home — give  the  busy  young  mother  in 
your  neighborhood  an  afternoon  or  eve¬ 
ning  out  while  you  sit  with  her  children, 
or  pay  an  honest  compliment  to  some 
deserving  person — all  these  are  worth  a 
million  dollars  and  they  won’t  cost  you 
a  cent.  Our  chances  for  heroic  giving 
may  be  rare,  yet  every  day  we  have  op¬ 
portunities  to  give  of  ourselves  to  some¬ 
one  in  need.  And  always  remember,  the 
very  best  gifts  are  those  tied  with  the 
heart’s  strings. 

NOW,  open  your  eyes,  look  in  your 
mirror — 

You  don’t  have  to  tell  how  you  live 
each  day; 

You  don’t  have  to  say  if  you  work  or 
you  play; 


A  tried,  true  barometer  serves  in  the 
place. 

However  you  live,  it  will  show  in  your 
face- 

The  false,  the  deceit  you  bear  in  your 
heart 

Will  not  stay  inside  where  it  first  got 
the  start; 

For  sinew  and  blood  are  a  thin  veil 
of  lace — 

What  you  wear  in  your  heart,  you 
wear  in  your  face. 

If  your  life  is  unselfish,  if  for  others 
you  live. 

For  not  what  you  get,  but  how  much 
you  can  give; 

If  you  live  close  to  God  in  His  infinite 
grace — 

You  don’t  have  to  tell  it,  it  shows  in 
your  face. 

(God  Shows  in  Your  Face — 
author  unknown.) 


Revisions  in  Constitution 

National  Association  Educational 
Secretaries 

Although  quite  a  list  of  revisions  for 
the  constitution  were  accepted  in  Denver, 
there  are  still  a  few  rough  places  to 
smooth  over. 

Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Professional  Relations  of  NEA, 
has  suggested  that  we  include  somewhere 
in  the  by-laws  reference  to  the  fact  that 
NAES  is  a  department  of  NEA.  Sounds 
like  an  improvement,  doesn’t  it  ? 

A  suggestion  has  come  also  concerning 
life  membership  dues;  i.e.,  since  annual 
dues  have  been  increased,  should  life 
membership  dues  be  increased  also?  An 
increase  was  recommended  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  at  Denver. 

It  would  be  good  to  have  an  expression 
from  many  members  on  these  points  and 
any  others  which  you  would  like  to  have 
presented  to  the  group.  Won’t  you  please 
write  your  revisions  chairman  any  ideas 
you  may  have  ?  Please  send  them  in  time 
to  reach  me  by  March  15  so  we  may  have 
time  to  set  them  up  for  the  May  issue  of 
the  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SEC¬ 
RETARY. 

Fannie  Billings,  Revisions  Chairman 
2711  Fairmount 
Dallas,  Texas 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

There  used  to  be  three  R’s  in  education :  readin’,  ’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic — 
now  there  is  a  fourth  R — relations — HUMAN  RELATIONS.  As  a  simple 
guide  in  human  relations  I  have  written  the  ten  commandments  listed 
below. 

DR.  CARL  S.  WINTERS 

I  Thou  shall  love  people,  not  just  use  them. 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  person. 

The  greatest  thing  about  a  person  is  his  motive,  and  the  greatest 
motive  is  love. 

II  Thou  shall  develop  thy  understanding. 

“If  every  man’s  care  were  written  on  his  brow. 

How  many  would  our  pity  share,  who  bear  our  envy  now.’’ 

III  Thou  shall  compliment  more  than  criticize. 

You  had  better  cover  your  neighbor’s  fault  with  a  cloak  of  charity. 
You  may  need  a  circus  tent  to  cover  your  own. 

IV  Thou  shall  not  get  angry. 

If  you  are  right  you  don’t  need  to 
If  you  are  wrong  you  can’t  afford  to. 

V  Thou  shall  not  argue. 

It’s  no  use  to  win  the  argument  and  lose  the  people. 

Beware  of  the  attitude  which  says : 

“In  matters  controversial,  my  attitude  is  fine. 

I  always  see  two  points  of  view 
The  one  that’s  wrong,  and  mine.’’ 

VI  Thou  shall  be  kind. 

You  had  better  be  kind  to  people  you  meet  on  the  way  up, 
they  are  the  same  ones  you  meet  on  the  way  down. 

It’s  nice  to  be  important,  but  it’s  important  to  be  nice. 

VII  Thou  shall  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  to  a  man  what  springs  are  to  a  wagon. 

It  saves  him  a  lot  of  jolts. 

VIII  Thou  shalt  smile. 

No  man  is  ever  fully  dressed  until  he  has  a  smile  on  his  face. 
“Powder  your  face  with  sunshine. 

Put  on  a  great  big  smile. 

Make  up  your  eyes  with  laughter. 

Folks  will  be  laughing  with  you  in  a  little  while. 

Whistle  a  tune  of  gladness. 

Gloom  never  was  worth  while. 

The  future’s  brighter  when  hearts  are  lighter. 

So  smile,  smile,  smile.’’ 

IX  Thou  shalt  practice  what  thou  preachest. 

One  example  is  worth  one  thousand  arguments. 

X  Thou  shalt  go  to  school  to  the  Headmaster  of  the  Universe,  the 
Master  of  men,  the  Secretary  of  Human  Relations — namely,  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  greatest  leader  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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DID  YOU  SAY  ''A  HANDBOOK  ON  HANDBOOKS''? 


Yes,  you  did!  NANCY  NATIONAL  !  ! 
Remember?  At  the  Convention  and  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Denver  last  summer,  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  what  your  next 
publication  should  be,  after  FILE  IT 
RIGHT  had  made  its  debut.  Judging 
from  the  interest  shown  in  the  classes 
on  handbooks  and  preparing  handbooks, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  need  or  wish  for 
some  sort  of  guide  for  educational  secre¬ 
taries  to  use  in  setting  up  their  own 
handbooks  or  procedure  manuals.  So 
what  could  be  more  logical  or  natural 
than  having  NANCY’S  next  endeavor  be 
a  “Handbook  on  Handbooks” — for  want 
of  a  better  name.  The  die  was  cast!  The 
Central  Committee  was  appointed. 

In  October  the  proposal  for  the  project 
was  drawn  up  and  then,  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  was  discussed  with  Dr.  Lyle  W. 
Ashby,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Relations  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Director  of  the  Research  Division, 
at  the  N.E.A.  offices  in  Washington.  They 
were  interested  in  the  project  from  the 
publication  standpoint  and  also  the  job 
study  or  research  clement  involved.  Plans 
were  discussed  and  outlined  for  a  study 
of  types  of  jobs  with  the  publication  of 
the  manual  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  study. 
In  order  to  publish  any  sort  of  handbook 
on  educational  office  procedures,  it  must 
be  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
basic  jobs  done  in  the  different  types  of 
educational  offices.  Dr.  Hubbard  and  the 
Research  Division  will  do  the  preliminary 
survey  through  a  questionnaire  to  our 
membership.  You  will  probably  be  receiv¬ 
ing  it  early  in  March  and  this  is  where 
each  and  every  one  of  you  NANCYS  can 
help — by  filling  out  the  questionnaire  and 
returning  it  promptly  to  Dr.  Hubbard.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  committee  might  sup¬ 
plement  the  findings  of  the  opinion  study 
with  a  selected  number  of  interviews. 

A  .seminar  for  handbook  study  is  being 
scheduled  as  part  of  the  institute  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Oregon  in  July 
and  the  summary  or  tabulation  of  the  re¬ 
turns  on  the  questionnaire  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  discussion  and  study. 

The  Central  Committee  has  collected 
several  handbooks,  which  have  been  pre¬ 


pared  by  secretaries  in  educational  offices, 
and  is  busy  analyzing  them  to  compile  a 
master  list  of  the  various  jobs  done  .  .  . 
this  list  goes  to  Dr.  Hubbard.  But,  more 
handbooks,  more  material,  and  more  ideas 
are  needed.  The  presidents  of  the  state 
and  local  associations  are  being  asked  to 
cooperate  in  the  project  by  appointing 
some  of  their  members  to  the  Contribut¬ 
ing  Committee.  And  all  of  you  NANCYS 
can  help — S.O.S.  !  !  !  Many  of  you  have 
already  prepared  office  or  job  procedure 
manuals;  many  of  you  are  in  the  process 
of  working  on  them  now;  and  surely  all 
of  you  have  ideas  of  what  you  would 
hope  to  find  in  a  manual  or  guide  such  as 
this  one  being  prepared.  So,  won’t  you 
please  become  a  member  of  the  Contri¬ 
buting  Committee!  All  you  have  to  do  is 
send  a  copy  of  your  existing  handbook  or 
your  ideas  on  handbooks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  project — Eleanor  Egner,  131  Sum¬ 
mer  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


DOUBT 

Doubt,  we  are  told,  delays  the  growth 
of  many  valuable  faculties.  But  a  blind 
and  undiscriminating  acceptance  is  worse. 
We  shall  not  reach  the  heights  of  useful¬ 
ness  until  we  are  convinced,  both  with  our 
abstract  and  concrete  minds,  that  the  plan 
is  good  and  true.  Honest  doubt  may  be  a 
necessary  preliminary;  it  may  be  creative 
and  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
mind  must  search  before  it  can  find,  it 
must  inquire  before  it  can  be  sure.  But 
blind,  unthinking  acceptance  never  leads 
anywhere  at  all,  except  to  mental  sloth 
and  stagnation.  This  is  not  faith,  but 
merely  laziness.  Faith  is  the  intuitive 
conviction  that  there  is  something  to  be 
found,  that  the  .search  is  worthwhile;  that 
the  truth,  when  we  can  arrive  at  it,  will 
be  both  good  and  beautiful, — but  we  must 
search,  we  must  laboriously  travel  in 
order  to  arrive. 

—NEWSLETTER, 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 


Being  a  secretary  is  easy — all  you  have 
to  do  is  look  like  a  girl,  think  like  a  man, 
and  work  like  a  horse! 
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Reading  state  and  local  publications 
during  the  fall  months  was  almost  like 
attending  the  Denver  convention  all  over. 
Every  publication  devoted  much  space  to 
Nancy’s  successful  summer,  and  every 
report  emphasized  different  general  ses¬ 
sions,  classes,  social  events,  or  business 
meetings.  Surely  reading  the  summaries 
in  your  own  publication  has  encouraged 
you  to  already  be  saving  the  nickles, 
dimes,  and  quarters  to  come  West  to  the 
convention  in  Oregon  next  summer.  How 
many  for  Mildred  Farner’s  tour  to  Ore¬ 
gon  via  the  national  parks? 

Remember  to  send  news  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  your  group  to  Listening  In  so 
they  can  be  reported  in  the  next  issue. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles  City 

The  Classified  Outlook,  published  by 
the  Administrative  Classified  Service  As¬ 
sociation,  reports  changes  in  rules  that 
benefit  employees:  new  illness-pay  rules 
provide  for  full  pay  for  ten  days  of  ill¬ 
ness  each  year,  plus  half  pay  for  ninety 
days.  Unused  full  pay  days  accumulate, 
but  half  pay  days  do  not,  so  that  each 
year  employees  will  have  a  total  of  one 
hundred  days  of  illness  pay.  Mileage  re¬ 
imbursement  rates  were  increased  one 
cent  per  mile,  and  the  “service  charge’’ 
for  payroll  deductions  for  health,  acci¬ 
dent  and  insurance  plans  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Elected  officers  of  the  A.C.S.A.  are 
Sylvia  Stern,  President;  Alcester  Peers, 
Vice  President;  Dora  Jablow,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary;  Georgia  May  Chap¬ 
man,  Recording  Secretary;  Louise 
Eyraud,  Treasurer;  Warren  Putnam, 
Auditor;  Anita  Spears,  Helen  Sprague, 
Eleanor  Reid  and  Marguerite  Cronen¬ 
berg,  Building  Representatives. 

Following  tradition,  the  A.C.S.A.  and 
the  Secretarial  Association  again  joined 
forces  for  the  annual  Christmas  party. 
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BETTYE  R.  WELLS 
In-Service  Training  Section 
Lo*  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education 
450  North  Grand  Avenue 
Lot  Angeles  12,  California 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hodgens,  Chaplain  for  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  presented  a 
Christmas  message. 

Los  Angeles  County 

At  the  annual  Institute  meeting,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  group  changed  its 
name  to  the  Association  of  Educational 
Office  Employees.  With  the  meeting  car¬ 
rying  Teachers’  Institute  credit,  many 
teachers  and  administrators  joined  with 
secretaries  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Three 
administrators  and  three  secretaries  dis¬ 
cussed  the  qualifications  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  successful  educational 
secretary  or  office  worker.  Moderator  of 
the  panel  was  Dr.  Sybil  Richardson  of 
the  County  Superintendent’s  Office. 

A  second  fall  meeting  was  a  workshop 
program  with  sections  on  Recording, 
Duplicating  Methods,  and  an  Efficiency 
Exchange.  Sections  were  led  by  Mary 
Evans  of  Norwalk,  Helen  Fenner  of  Pa’  - 
amount,  and  Dorothy  Cooledge  of  Wise- 
burn.  Guest  consultant  was  William  D. 
Baker  of  the  County  Superintendent’s 
Office. 

Pasadena 

Superintendent  McComb  served  as  in¬ 
stalling  officer  for  these  1953-54  officers 
of  the  Pasadena  Association  of  School 
Secretaries:  Wilma  Carroll,  President; 
Helen  Hall,  Vice  President;  Virginia 
Varjian,  Secretary:  and  Ann  McCarthy, 
Treasurer.  Mary  Ellen  DeChanso  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Scriba. 

Plans  for  the  year,  according  to  Wilma 
in  her  President’s  Message,  include  in- 
service  education  speakers  and  some 
purely  social  gatherings.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Verne  Wilson  of  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  explained  activities  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  opportunities  that  are 
available. 
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COLORADO 

A  ^rlance  at  the  committee  list  of  the 
Colorado  Association  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retaries  shows  that  “Pike’s  Peak  Pe^irv’’ 
IS  not  taking  it  easy  after  having  had 
such  a  busy  summer.  Current  committees 
organization  are  the  Audit, 
Membership,  Education,  Organization 


ment  officials  were  present  to  explain 
and  answer  questions  about  state  reports. 
A  highlight  of  each  meeting  was  the 
presentation  of  File  If  Right  Ten 
mgs  in  less  than  a  month  certainly  indi- 

very  durable  as  well  as  delicious  peach! 


President  is  Roberta  Warner,  Little- 
wn!.  P*;®s>dents  —  Eastern,  Dora 
Wilcox,  Golden;  Western,  Lil  Bieber 
Hotchkiss;  Southern,  Bess  Haggard,  Ej 
Animas;  Secretary,  Madelyn  Sellinghau- 
Mn,  Denver;  Treasurer,  Clara  Wilke 
^«^"ver;  Historian,  Shirley  Yetter,  Den- 

issue, 

tells  of  the  enlightenment  that  came  to 
the  secretary  who  transferred  from  the 

^  elementary 
school.  She  says,  ‘Wherever  did  I  get  the 
wh*  would  be  less  hectic?  And 

why  didn  t  some  kind  friend,  who  KNEW 
what  It  was  like,  tip  me  off?  It  isn’t 
pnnlf  i,  ®  .different.’’  Her  experi- 

anyone  who  knows 
aoout  the  never-ending,  unpredictable 
events  that  make  the  elementary  schSi! 
office  such  an  interesting  assignment. 

J p®  ^»ii  luncheon  meeting  of 

Olin^H;,?*?'  n®®  in  October  at  the 
H r  ’  ®*nver.  Speaker  was  Dr. 
Herl^rt  E.  Stotts  of  the  Iliff  SchLl  of 
Theology —  workshoppers  will  remember 
Dr.  Stotts  as  one  of  the  outstanding  in- 
^itute  speakers.  An  executive  board 
mating  preceded  the  luncheon,  and  a 
brief  business  session  followed  the  guest 
speaker. 

Looking  forward  to  “springtime  in  the 

’  P  "’^de  for  two 

Saturday  luncheons;  one  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Western  Slope,  the  other  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

GEORGIA 

The  Georgia  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  will  be  among  the  next 
group  to  present  a  cousin  symbol  for 
Nancy  National.  Suggestions  have  been 
requested  by  President  Sara  Milner,  so 
that  the  new  cousin  can  be  introduced 
next  summer  at  the  Oregon  convention. 

Representatives  from  the  Georgia  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  met  with  the 
executive  board  when  planning  the  fall 

OrVoLP^  flf"  district  meetings.  Held  in 
October,  the  meetings  were  planned  to 
be  of  practical  value  and  State  Depart- 
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ILLINOIS 

The  fall  conference  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 
was  held  in  Chicago  in  late  October.  With 
headquarters  at  the  Allerton  Hotel,  SaL 
urday  meetings  were  held  at  the  down- 
town  campus  of  Northwestern  University. 

morning  business  meeting, 
a  panel  discussed  “The  School  Secretary 
—  Educational  Antenna.’’  Participants 
were  Gerald  W.  Smith,  SuperinSent 
School;  O.  m! 
Superintendent  of  Evanston  Ele- 
Schools;  and  Educational  Secre¬ 
tary  Martha  Luck  of  Northwestern. 

Luncheon  speaker  was  Miss  Mary 
Courtenay,  formerly  a  Chicago  public 
administrator,  whose  topic  was 
“Fruits  of  the  Harvest.’’  “What  are  ThI 
qualities  which  yield  us  the  harvest  of 
hving  a  she  asked.  “First,  appreci- 

?hLT  ability  to  enjoy  everything 

that  makes  for  goodness.  We  ha^e  to 
cultivate  appreciation.  Nothing  worth 
-.«very  good  thing  i! 

the  effort  is 

iTfp  All  the  beauties  in 

tion  hnf^*^®®  *^®  P*"'®®  apprecia- 

nnp money  cannot  buy  them:  Each 
one  of  us  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own- 

think  to  work  but  to 

think  clearly  and  to  appreciate  beautv 
or  we  will  profit  little.  Second:  a  sense 
of  humor.  We  should  smooth  out  the 
wrinkles  in  the  mind  and  the  seams  in 
the  spirit  with  a  smile.  It  does  us  go<Jd 
to  loin  with  others  in  laughing  at  our- 
-selves  at  times.  We  should  never  allow 

Sita^Thlri^  If  of  sSf 

,th®  creative  urge,  and  the 
satisfying  of  it.  There  should  never 
come  a  time  when  we  are  not  expressing 
ourselves  in  some  form.  The  fruits  of 
harvest  can  never  be  garnered  nor  en 

Tabll  quality  of  enthusiasm.’’ 

Table  decorations  followed  the  same 
theme,  consisting  of  wicker  cornucopia^ 
"Pdlmg  a  not  of  colorful  fruit,  wS 
proved  to  be  individual  winter  corsages" 

On  Friday  evening,  the  group  enioved 
®  .Scandinavian  restau¬ 
rant,  and  saw  a  unique  presentation  of  a 
puppet  opera  performance  of  RigolSo 
In  November,  the  secretaries  were 
represented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Association  of  School  Wrds  and 


the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Serving  on  a  panel  were 
Catherine  Couturier  of  Waukegan,  June 
Balsovich  of  Spring  Valley,  and  Martha 
Luck  of  Northwestern. 

File  It  Right  will  be  publicized  at  the 
division  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
School  Boards  in  the  Spring.  Several 
groups  have  been  assigned  to  have  pan¬ 
els  to  present  the  publication  to  secre¬ 
taries,  administrators,  and  Board  mem¬ 
bers  at  these  area  meetings. 

KANSAS 

At  the  November  meeting  in  Wichita, 
“Katie  Kansas”  followed  the  current 
trend;  the  state  organization  is  now  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retaries.  Newly  elected  officers  are: 
President,  Georgia  Lee  Rockwell,  Inde¬ 
pendence;  Vice  President,  Norma  Jean 
Bartel,  Hillsboro;  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Lena  Schenk,  Cherryvale;  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Helen  Durham,  Ulysses; 
Treasurer,  Minnie  Anderson,  Wichita; 
Executive  Board  Member,  Margaret 
Webb,  lola. 

Other  business  transacted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  a  decision  to  provide  for 
balloting  by  mail  for  those  members  who 
cannot  attend  the  annual  meeting  and 
participate  in  the  election  of  officers. 
Announcement  was  made  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  K.A.E.S.  pins.  Is  this  the 
only  group,  state  or  local,  that  has  a  pin 
for  its  members? 

Speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
all-day  conference  was  Dr.  Salvatore 
Russo,  chief  counselor  of  the  Wichita 
Guidance  Center;  his  topic  was  “Mental 
Hygiene  of  Educational  Secretaries.” 
Luncheon  speaker  was  Dr.  Eugene  Mc¬ 
Farland  of  the  University  of  Wichita. 
His  amusing  talk  was  entitled  “My  Trip 
Down  the  Mississippi.”  Folk  ballads  were 
sung  by  Miss  Joan  O’Bryant,  a  teacher 
at  the  University. 

Presiding  at  the  various  meetings  were 
Eileen  Gullett,  morning;  Edith  Krueger, 
social  chairman,  luncheon;  and  Marga¬ 
ret  Gatchett,  out-going  president,  busi¬ 
ness  session.  Other  members  of  the  social 
committee  were  Louise  Hamilton  and 
Velda  Jo  Brandon. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  Public  School  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretaries  Association  had  a 
fine  report  in  the  fall  issue  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Education  Association  Journal. 
Guest  speaker  at  an  early  meeting  of 


the  secretaries  was  Dr.  James  F.  Red¬ 
mond,  new  superintendent  of  schools  for 
New  Orleans. 

Other  fall  activities  of  the  group  in¬ 
cluded  the  showing  of  the  film,  “It’s  Up 
to  You”  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  a 
Christmas  party. 

MICHIGAN 

F'lint 

Officers  of  the  Flint  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries  are:  President, 
Maxine  Corbin;  Vice  President,  Bessie 
Miller;  Secretary,  Lorraine  Parker; 
Treasurer,  Joan  Tibbetts. 

Grand  Rapids 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Educational  Secretaries  was  a  picnic 
with  square  dancing.  Tables  were  ar¬ 
ranged  before  a  huge  outdoor  fireplace 
with  glowing  fire.  Tragedy  lurked  in  the 
corners  when  darkness  came!  With  the 
table  literally  loaded  with  food,  the  park 
attendant  had  wandered  away  without 
turning  on  the  lights.  About  the  time 
the  girls  decided  to  eat  in  the  darkness, 
the  lights  were  turned  on  and  the  food 
looked  even  better  than  before.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  gay  time  learning  or  “export¬ 
ing”  the  Virginia  Reel  and  Polka. 

The  third  consecutive  workshop  was 
held  in  November  at  Ottawa  Hills  High 
and  Elementary  School,  with  Martha 
VanderLinde  as  chairman.  Her  helpers 
included  Sophie  Moizuk,  Lois  Havinga, 
Myrtle  Nash,  Stella  Schott,  Freda 
Scherphorn,  Kay  Lammers,  Lauramae 
Barker,  Phyllis  Buckel,  Cleobel  Minier, 
and  Ruth  Morse. 

Kalamazoo 

Congratulations  to  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  group  at  Kalamazoo.  Their  first 
meeting  was  an  M.E.A.  sectional  meet¬ 
ing  in  October,  with  Mary  Maree  Coyle, 
past  president  of  M.A.E.S.,  introducing 
“Merry  Mich.”  Other  portions  of  the 
program  dealt  with  on-the-job  tech¬ 
niques. 

MINNESOTA 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Chapter,  N.A.S.S.,  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  changed  to  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries.  Annual  dues  were  reduced  from 
$4  to  $2,  and  no  longer  carry  automatic 
membership  in  the  National  Association. 

The  Standards  Committee,  headed  by 
Rosalie  Kollarich,  reported  on  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  distributed  at  the 
Spring  Conference.  Following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Committee’s  report: 
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“1.  Qualifications  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  secretary  (listed  in  order  or 
largest  number  of  votes)  ;  De¬ 
pendability,  efficiency,  accuracy, 
personality,  initiative,  tact, 
promptness,  good  health,  produc¬ 
tivity,  desirable  personal  habits. 

“2.  Business  machines  an  educational 
secretary  should  be  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  (in  order  of  importance)  : 
Mimeograph,  adding  machine. 
Ditto  duplicator.  Dictaphone  or 
Ediphone,  calculator,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine.  Comptometer,  Ad- 
dressograph,  m  u  1 1  i  g  r  a  p h.  (Of 
course,  all  secretaries  can  type!)” 

“3.  Necessary  training  beyond  techni¬ 
cal  skills:  Majority  felt  that 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  secre¬ 
taries  should  have  high  school 
education;  many  felt  that  clerks 
should  have  office  experience,  and 
many  more  believed  that  office 
work  experience  was  essential  for 
the  classification  of  secretary. 
There  were  some  votes  for  college 
training  for  secretaries,  and  some 
for  college  training  for  clerks,  but 
no-one  checked  this  item  for  ste¬ 
nographers! 

Other  items  of  the  questionnaire  were 
concerned  with  interest  in  educational 
opportunities,  subjects  of  importance  to 
educational  secretaries,  and  suggestions 
for  topics  to  be  included  in  workshops. 

The  business  meeting  was  the  conclud¬ 
ing  session  of  a  two-day  workshop  and 
conference  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Installed  as  officers  were  Grace 
Stephenson  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Coy  since 
Thanksgiving  Day),  President;  Lillie 
Harrison,  Vice  President;  Hazel  Shim- 
min.  Treasurer;  Helen  Stoeckmann,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary;  Clara  Siem,  Par¬ 
liamentarian;  Helen  Lund,  Historian. 

Fifty-four  Minnesota  cities  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  conference,  and  43  of  the 
secretaries  attending  had  all  expenses 
paid  by  their  school  Iwards;  22  had  par¬ 
tial  payment  of  expenses.  Dorolese 
Wardwell  of  the  University  staff  was 
general  conference  chairman  and  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  members  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  program.  Particularly  well  re¬ 
ceived  was  the  first  session,  which  dealt 
with  reports  required  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Representatives 
of  the  Department  expressed  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  Association  in  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  such  activities. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
where  and  how  to  get  authentic  informa¬ 


tion;  the  Saturday  morning  meeting  wa* 
addressed  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Beck  of  the 
University.  His  topic  was  “You  and 
Your  Community.”  Luncheon  speaker 
was  Mr.  Neville  Pearson  who  told  of 
experiences  during  an  assignment  in 
Iran. 

MISSOURI 

With  arrangements  made  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  Helen  Lischer,  Chair¬ 
man,  Irene  Steinman,  Co-Chairman,  Mary 
Blazicek,  Ruth  Ridgeway,  Elsie  Roth, 
Alice  Schoeller,  and  Janet  Thursby,  the 
Missouri  State  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  held  its  fourteenth  annual 
convention  in  November  at  the  Hotel 
Chase,  St.  Louis.  A  full  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  business  meeting,  a  visit 
to  the  Board  of  Education  Audio-Visual 
Building,  luncheon  at  the  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  a  tour  of  the 
building,  with  a  program  and  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  pupils.  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  was  spent  at  the  Goldenrod  Show- 
l)oat,  which  is  tied  up  at  the  river-^ront 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  “final  fling” 
was  an  informal  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Dr.  Cylvia  A.  Sorkin,  speaker  at  the 
opening  dinner,  is  an  outstanding  au¬ 
thority  and  lecturer  on  problems  of  per¬ 
sonnel;  her  message  was  a  valuable  one 
for  educational  secretaries.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Robert  H.  Thompson,  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  luncheon  speaker  on 
Saturday  and  the  pupil  demonstrations 
emphasized  his  topic,  “Who’s  Blind?” 

St.  Louis  County 

Current  officers  of  the  St.  Lou's  Coun¬ 
ty  Associations  are:  President,  Helen 
Lischer,  University  City;  Vice  President, 
Lillian  Ripp.stein,  Ferguson;  Secretary, 
Lelia  Fick,  University  City:  Treasurer, 
Estelle  Heiter,  Webster  Groves;  and 
Member-at-Large,  Roberta  Brown,  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Reporter  to  The  Minsouri  School 
Secretary  is  Mary  Van  Hook,  Webster 
Groves. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  “Laconia  Secretaries — Ellis,  Sally, 
Mae,  Polly,  and  Arleen”  put  out  a  most 
interesting  and  attractive  liuUetm  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Assoc’at’on  of  School 
Secretaries.  Containing  full  accounts  of 
Nancy’s  activities  in  Denver  last  sum¬ 
mer,  there  are  numerous  reminders  that 
New  Hampshire  will  sponsor  an  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  Durham  next  August.  If  their 
national  publicity  is  as  enticing  as  that 
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distributed  within  the  state,  the  regis¬ 
trations  will  soar  to  astronomical  figures! 

One  of  the  secretaries  sends  this  query : 
“During  a  fire  drill  the  other  day,  I 
hastily  asked  our  new  principal  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do,  if  anything.  He  said, 
‘Rush  out  fast  and  man  the  hydrant.’ 
What  I  want  to  know,  girls,  is  do  you 
all  do  this  or  was  he  simply  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  secretary????” 

OREGON 

According  to  Oregon  Tribal  Topics,  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Oregon  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Secretaries  consists 
of  President  Charlotte  Parr  of  Eugene; 
Vice  President  Josephine  Reginato  of 
Klamath  Falls;  Recording  Secretary 
Alice  Michels  of  Klamath  Falls;  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  Helen  Smith  of  Eu¬ 
gene;  Treasurer  Gloria  Jirel  of  Corvallis; 
and  Executive  Board  Members  Alta  Car- 
sey  of  Bend,  Donna  Mae  Gleeson  of  Coos 
Bay,  Loretta  Isom  of  Salem,  and  Grace 
Mackie  of  Portland.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  an  all-day  State  conference  in  Port¬ 
land  on  Saturday,  March  13.  Of  course 
the  entire  membership  is  knee-deep  (or 
up-to-their-necks?)  in  plans  for  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  and  Institute  in  July. 

Portland 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Nellie  Meredith,  the  Portland  group 
participated  in  its  first  induction  work¬ 
shop  for  new  secretaries.  All  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  secretaries  and  some  high 
school  assistants  attended  the  pre-schocl 
meeting.  A  panel  of  secretaries  presented 
the  program  for  the  opening  of  school, 
discussing  pupil  registration,  attendance, 
bookkeeping,  etc.,  explaining  forms,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  suggesting  short-cuts  or 
hints  for  efficient  performance  of  the 
tasks.  The  Director  of  Public  Health 
Nurses  explained  the  school  health  pro¬ 
gram;  legal  responsibilities  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  were  presented  by  Dr.  Miner  T.  Pat¬ 
ton,  President  of  the  Portland  Unit  of 
the  Oregon  Education  Association.  Office 
duties  of  the  school  secretary  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  friendly,  revealing,  and  very 
complimentary  manner  by  a  panel  of 
principals. 

A  plan  for  sponsorship  of  new  secre¬ 
taries  by  experienced  girls  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  with  Grace  Mackie  in  charge. 
The  entire  group  was  “refreshed”  at  in¬ 
termission  by  the  Portland  Elementary 
Secretaries  Association. 

Eugene 

Led  by  President  Helen  Smith,  an 
afternoon  workshop  was  held  by  the 


Eugene  Association  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retaries.  Topic  of  the  luncheon  address 
was  Public  Relations;  speaker  was  Dr. 
Dean  Lobaugh,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  for  the  Eugene  School 
System.  Section  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  problems  of  secretaries  in  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  administrative 
offices.  Reconvening  for  a  final  session, 
the  group  heard  State  President  Char¬ 
lotte  Parr  give  a  report  on  national  ac¬ 
tivities  and  plans. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh 

Keyboard  Kapers,  published  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  lists  these  officers  for  1953- 
54:  Helen  Jayne  Hudson,  President; 
Betty  Kieffer,  Vice  President;  Betty 
Cheskey,  Secretary;  Betty  Totaro,  Treas¬ 
urer.  (Looks  like  Helen  Jayne  is  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  Betty’s!)  Each  of 
the  following  serve  as  Editor  of  Key¬ 
board  Kapers  for  one  month:  Betty 
Cheskey,  Hazel  Clarke,  Ruth  Fulton, 
Ruth  Salisbury,  Ruth  Glenn  (do  all 
names  run  in  threes  in  Pittsburgh?), 
Florence  Kozioziemski,  Florence  Dunn 
(what,  only  two  Florences?),  Annabelle 
Earnest,  and  Gloria  Bell. 

The  Association  officers  participated 
in  an  orientation  program  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  fall.  Planned  to  give  the 
new  girls  help  with  problems  to  be  faced 
on  the  first  day  of  school,  topics  included 
attendance  forms,  payroll  procedures, 
telephone  techniques,  requisitions  and 
building  department  repair  orders,  and 
substitute  procedures.  Reta  Davies  was 
named  chairman  of  a  committee  to  plan 
for  a  continuation  of  this  program  for 
the  assistance  of  subsequent  clerical  ap¬ 
pointees. 

The  annual  Institute  luncheon  was 
held  in  October  with  Dr.  Solomon  B. 
Freehof,  author,  scholar  and  lecturer, 
describing  his  trip  to  Israel  under  the 
title  “To  the  Old  World  and  Back.” 

Pittsburgh  secretaries  cooperated  in  the 
campaign  for  funds  to  support  the  new 
educational  television  station  WQED. 
They  also  gathered  clothing  for  children 
in  Korea  at  the  request  of  a  military 
post.  A  ways-and-means  project  to  build 
up  the  convention  delegate  fund  is  the 
selling  of  labels. 

TEXAS 

Enthusiastic,  enticing,  enlightening  was 
the  first  annual  luncheon  of  Texas  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretaries  on  November  27, 
1953,  at  the  Baker  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
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From  all  over  Texas,  100  secretaries, 
some  of  their  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  some  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  Texas  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  found  their  places  at  tables 
ablaze  with  brilliant  orange  clusters  of 
pyracantha  berries  contrasting  with  trail¬ 
ing  English  ivy.  Ends  of  tables  were 
“punctuated”  with  groupings  of  office 
paraphernalia — tall  ink  bottles,  staplers, 
stencils,  envelopes,  stamp  moisteners, 
carbon  paper — surrounded  by  vivid  red 
oak  leaves.  The  speakers’  table  held  a  big 
pumpkin  typewriter  with  cranberry  keys 
toothpicked  to  celery  supports,  green 
bean  space-bar,  cucumber  platen  with 
onion  knobs,  carrot  carriage-return.  A 
letter  in  bold  type  bore  a  message  of 
greeting.  At  each  place  a  well-dressed 
pipe-cleaner  secretary  stood  ready  with 
wee  notebook  and  pencil.  Programs  were 
enclosed  in  student-designed  silk  screen 
printed  covers  produced  at  Dallas’  Crozier 
Technical  High  School,  and  contained  the 
menu  in  shorthand,  the  luncheon  pro¬ 
gram,  and  names  of  officers  and  commit¬ 
tee  members. 

Prompt  serving  of  excellent  food  and 
a  program  which  proceeded  without  a 
hitch  and  ended  on  time  attested  to  the 
customary  secretarial  skill  and  efficiency 
of  the  planning  committee. 

Senator  A.  M.  Aikin  of  Paris,  Texas, 
brought  pertinent  and  workable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  TESA’s  campaign  to  make  edu¬ 
cational  secretaries  a  part  of  the  School 
Foundation  Program — a  state  plan  for 
raising  professional  standards  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  better  salary  scale  for  teachers. 
Secretaries  are  urged  to  know  their  own 
district  legislators,  to  present  TESA’s 
problems  to  them  in  detail  and  discuss 
with  them  methods  for  implementing 
their  solution;  to  listen  as  carefully  to 
the  legislators’  suggestions  as  we  expect 
the  legislators  to  listen  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion’s  requests;  to  keep  abreast  of  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  bills  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  legislators  to  as¬ 
sure  them  of  support  and  appreciation  as 
they  debate  and  vote  on  the  bills.  Finally, 
let  each  person  take  a  more  informed,  in¬ 
telligent,  active  part  in  government  at 
all  levels — local,  state,  national. 

Following  luncheon  the  group  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  spirited  executive  session. 

Honors  for  the  success  of  this  initial 
meeting  of  TES.4  as  a  section  of  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association  during  their 
annual  convention  go  to  State  President 
Mrs.  Newell  Burke  of  Freeport,  Dallas’ 
president  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howe,  national 
board  member  Fannie  Billings,  TESA 


Standards  Committee  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Alma  Brewer,  and  a  score  of  others  who 
handled  mailing,  publicity,  reservations, 
decorations. 


For  TESA  members,  1954  spells  FOR¬ 
WARD!  ! 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  Educational  Secretaries 
Association  sponsored  its  annual  orien¬ 
tation  program  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  fall.  Topics  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  sessions  were  in  the  areas  of  public 
relations  and  “extra  responsibilities." 
Under  the  general  heading  of  “Tech¬ 
niques  of  the  School  Secretary’s  Job” 
are  these  delightful  sub-topics:  “Eeny, 
Meeny,  Miny,  Mo”  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Census,  “The  Big  Payoff”  by  the  Audi¬ 
tor;  “Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas”  by 
the  Purchasing  Agent.  The  final  address 
was  “Sugar  ’n  Spice  ’n  Everything  Nice” 
and  concerned  the  personality  of  the 
school  secretary. 


Elizabeth  Howe  of  Crozier  Technical 
High  School  is  President  of  the  Dallas 
organization;  Ina  Mattison,  First  Vice 
President;  Adela  Kaska,  Second  Vice 
President;  Anne  Lawson,  Third  Vice 
President;  Mary  LaVelle  Manning,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Mabel  Rains,  Treasurer;  and 
Alice  Wood  is  Parliamentarian.  Imme¬ 
diate  Past  President  is  Waldine  Blanken¬ 
ship.  Committees  of  the  Association  in¬ 
clude  Program,  Social,  Membership,  Tele¬ 
phone,  Publicity,  Research,  Sunshine, 
and  Yearbook. 


VERMONT 


Congratulations  on  the  reactivation  of 
the  Vermont  group  as  reported  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Eleanor  Jackson  of  Springfield.  In 
October,  1952,  a  group  of  secretaries 
met  in  Burlington  at  the  time  of  the 
state  teachers’  convention  and  re-organ- 
ized  the  Vermont  Association  of  School 
Secretaries,  which  had  been  inactive  for 
about  ten  years.  Officers  elected  at  that 
time  were:  President,  Eleanor  M.  Jack- 
son,  Springleld;  Vice  President,  Harriet 
Anderson,  Essex  Junction;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Florence  Wood,  Bennington. 


In  April,  1953  the  group — with  a  few 
new’  faces  added — met  in  Rutland.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  delightful  luncheon,  there  was 
rather  lengthy  discussion  regarding  the 
membership  campaign,  objectives,  fre¬ 
quency  of  meetings,  programs,  etc.  A 
news  bulletin,  prepared  by  Springfield 
secretaries,  was  distributed. 


In  October,  1953  the  second  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Burlington.  With 
the  exception  of  the  secretary-treasurer, 
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who  declined  re-election,  all  officers  were 
re-elected.  The  new  secretary-treasurer  is 
Gladys  Whitman  of  Bellows  Falls.  At 
the  morning  business  meeting,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  group 
to  the  Vermont  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries.  The  second  issue  of 
the  news  bulletin  was  distributed;  this 
issue  was  edited  by  Charlotte  Blood  of 
Brattleboro.  Blanche  Turner,  secretary 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  New  Hampshire,  and  a  member  of 
the  N.H.A.E.S.,  gave  an  inspiring  lunch¬ 
eon  address  on  “Someone  is  Watching 
the  Educational  Secretary.” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
^oup  will  be  held  in  Barre  on  May  2. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

The  1953-54  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Milwaukee  School  Secretaries  Asso¬ 
ciation  consists  of  the  President,  Myrtle 
Lucht;  Vice  President,  Mary  Martinetto; 
Secretary,  Angelina  Wargolet;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Lorraine  Brandstaetter ;  Sgt.-at- 
Arms,  Agnes  Gaynor;  and  Past  Pres¬ 
ident,  Alice  Warburton. 

The  President’s  Message  in  the  News¬ 
letter  reports  the  following  improvements 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and 
became  effective  in  January: 


1. 


The  maximum  salary  rates  for 
classified  clerical  service  employees 
were  raised  to  the  maximums  paid 
in  city  employment  for  the  same 
positions.  (This  corrected  a  former 
differential  of  approximately  $16 
per  month.) 

The  former  differential  in  monthly 
salary  rates  for  10-month  and  12- 
month  clerical  positions  of  the  same 
classification  were  discontinued. 
Starting  salary  rates  for  new  ap¬ 
pointees  in  certain  clerical  classi¬ 
fications  were  adjusted  to  approxi¬ 
mate  starting  rates  of  comparable 
positions  in  public  service  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Provision  was  made  for  qualified 
school  secretarial  employees  with 
sufficient  length  of  service  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  senior  classification. 


5. 


A  revised  allocation  of  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  schools  was  provided. 

The  record  of  these  achievements 
should  be  very  encouraging  to  other 
groups  working  on  improvement  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Credit  is  due  President 
Lucht  and  the  Milwaukee  members  for 
their  success. 


Book  Review 

This  Way  to  Unity,  Edited  by:  Arnold 
Herrick,  Herbert  Askwith.  Excerpts  from 
a  review  by  Mrs.  S.  O.  Klotz,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

This  is  a  text  book  in  four  parts — the 
kind  that  would  be  well  placed  in  every 
school  and  home  in  the  country,  organized 
for  study,  yet  lending  itself  to  any  varia¬ 
tion  that  seems  desirable.  , 

There  are  chapters  about  Greeks,  Prot¬ 
estants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Hungarians, 
Negroes,  Swedes — each  one  telling  us  in 
its  own  way  that  the  human  race  is  indi¬ 
visible;  that  in  the  broadest  sense  every¬ 
one  needs  everyone  else;  that  is  is  the 
duty  of  the  rank  and  file  of  all  people 
alike  to  manifest  that  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  which  is  the  cardinal  test  of  our 
common  heritage. 

If  we  set  for  ourselves  such  a  pattern 
and  way  of  life,  then  we  learn  and  dis¬ 
cover  from  each  succeeding  experience 
that  people  are  only  as  big  as  their  hearts 
and  minds  and  if  we  measure  the  world 
this  way,  we  find  new  strength  to  depend 
upon,  good  men  we  can  trust,  things  in 
which  to  place  our  Faith. 

The  book  graphically  illustrates  that 
differences  do  not  necessarily  bespeak 
inferiorities  or  superiorities — that  being 
different  may  mean  that  what  is  good  for 
you  may  not  be  good  for  me,  yet  we  may 
both  be  right  at  the  same  time. 

We  all  think  and  work,  become  indig¬ 
nant  and  tough  and  proud  and  despond¬ 
ent  and  happy,  too — all  Americans — each 
one  bringing  to  this  land  his  own  worth 
to  pass  on  to  the  children  of  his  children. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  have  faith  in  each 
other  and  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  realize  that  the  world  does  move 
forward,  very  slowly,  and  then  seem  to 
retrogress;  but  in  the  slow  transition  we 
draw  collective  strength  from  each  other, 
if  we  set  for  ourselves  a  pattern  of  life 
that  will  lead  to  Unity. 


The  mark  of  an  immature  man  is  that 
he  wants  to  die  for  a  cause,  while  the 
mark  of  a  mature  man  is  that  he  wants 
to  live  humbly  for  one. 

— William  Stekel. 


Be  brief  . politely 

Be  aggressive  . tactfully 

Be  emphatic  . pleasantly 

Be  positive . diplomatically 

Be  right  . graciously 
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PERSONALITIES 


A  short  while  a^o  I  heard  a  talk  by 
an  old  friend  of  mine  on  the  subject  of 
“Ideas.”  This  gal  has  the  knack  of  turn¬ 
ing  her  ideas  into  money  in  her  pocket. 
In  the  doing,  too,  she  has  had  a  life  of 
glamour  and  adventure. 

She  pointed  out  that  we  all  have  ideas 
— really  salable  ideas — but  ones  which 
we  simply  just  don’t  develop.  When  a 
new  gadget  comes  onto  the  market,  we 
often  say  to  ourselves: 

“Why,  I  thought  of  that  a  long  time 
ago.” 

Simple,  isn’t  it?  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  person  who  marketed 
her  ideas  was  the  doing  of  it. 

Ideas  are  ephemeral,  illusive,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  exactly  how  you’ve  acquired 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  own.  Certain  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  bring  out  the  same  useful 
idea  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  not  to 
discuss  your  ideas  with  others  until  you 
have  patented  or  copyrighted  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  idea  for  a  gadget 
that  will  make  your  job  at  the  office  or 
at  school  or  traveling  easier.  You’ve  all 
been  confronted  with  the  job  of  putting 
an  original  and  eight  or  ten  carbons  into 


the  typewriter  smoothly;  some  of  you^ 
have  done  something  pretty  special  about! 
it.  And,  that  is  just  one  of  the  manyj 
problems  you  have  done  something  about 
solving.  Or,  maybe  you  are  still  work-'i| 
ing  on  a  solution. 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  a  gadget,  de¬ 
velop  the  gadget  and  then  register  itj 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Then  use  the ' 
gadget  yourself  to  test  its  worth. 

When  you’ve  convinced  yourself  of  the  ! 
merit  of  your  device,  take  it  to  the  kind 
of  store  or  office  supply  house  that  would 
normally  sell  such  an  item.  Show  it  to 
the  buyer  and  get  his  reaction  as  to  how 
many  could  be  distributed  and  through 
what  channels.  Find  out,  too  the  name 
of  a  manufacturer  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your  product. 

It  is  usually  best  not  to  try  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  item  yourself  but  rather  to 
sell  or  assign  the  manufacturing  and 
distributing  rights  on  a  royalty  basis. 
Manufacturers  already  have  a  working 
set-up  for  producing  and  then  channel¬ 
ing  many  products  through  the  jobber 
and  retailer,  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  For  you  to  get  such  a  set-up  for 
your  single  product  would  hardly  pay. 

Don’t  let  the  business  end  of  your 
idea  development  scare  you.  If  you  think 
the  thing  out  carefully  and  logically, 
you’ll  find  it  possible  to  make  your  ideas 
really  pay  off. 

Remember  there  is  always  a  first  time 
for  any  person  to  get  his  ideas  developed 
and  sold.  So,  take  the  plunge  and  get  to 
work  on  yours.  It  may  go  easier  than 
you  imagine  it  can. 

That  you  will  develop  your  gadget 
ideas  into  dollars  and  more  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  of  fifty-four  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  your  columnist. 


Marie  M.  Beatty. 
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